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GET OFF TO A FLYING START 
ON YOUR VISIT TO IRELAND! 


There are regular air services to Dublin 
from every place on this map. Fly there 
direct by fast, comfortable Aer Lingus 
airliner. No crowds or fuss. No tips. No 
luggage worries—it’s checked through 

to Dublin. Money-saving special 
excursion fares! Dublin to Shannon 
flights connect with transatlantic services. 
British subjects need no foreign currency 
—no passport or travel documents. 
INFORMATION and BOOKINGS from 
your local travel agent, British European 
Airways or Aer Lingus in London 
(WHItehall 1080). 
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IRISH AIR LINES 



























@ ONCE more the clear, translucent beauty of Waterford 


Cut Crystal Glass is on show throughout the world; once 
more the skill that made antique Waterford glass so justly 
famous is being devoted to the production of fine lead 
crystal glassware, based on traditional designs and adapted 
to the tastes of this modern age. Perfection in design and 
workmanship, ageless beauty and enduring elegance . . . the 


best shops everywhere are proud to stock Waterford Glass. 


Waterford Glass 
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ATTRACTIVE TRAVEL 
FACILITIES AND 
EXCELLENT HOTELS 


* 


Great Northern Railway 





THE DUBLIN/BELFAST 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


Fast Steam and Diesel passenger trains. 
Modern road buses and coaches. 


DAILY TOURS By TRAIN and BUS 


from DuBLIN and other centres to 
THE BOYNE VALLEY 
HILL OF TARA 
ARMAGH (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
CARLINGFORD PENINSULA 
ROYAL MEATH AND LOUTH 
MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE 





FREQUENT SUNDAY “‘ALL-IN” Tours 


from DUBLIN to 
GLENS OF ANTRIM 
HILLS OF DONEGAL 
MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE 
SOUTH-WEST HIGHLANDS 
Charges (incl. meals) from 35/- to 40/- 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTELS 


at 
BUNDORAN ROSTREVOR 
Co. Donegal Co. Down 
Republic of Ireland Northern Ireland 





Timetables, tours booklets and other literature 
giving full details of services and facilities from 


D1sTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
and 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
GREAT VICTORIA STREET STATION, BELFAST 




















Drive Moursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 


MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 






Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 





























Model at. Per Week Model #. P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 8 £12 12 off Ford RAC 16 £2100 
Anglia BHP 23.4 $36 Consul BHP 47 $60 
Ford RAC 10 £14 14 Of] Ford RAC 32.5 £25 oo 
Prefect BHP 30.1 42 V8 Custom | BHP 110 71 








ALDEN 


172-174 PARNELL STREET 


TEL 4046! 
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[INFORMATION BUREAUX 


DUBLIN : 14, Upper O’Connell Street 
(Phone 44719 /10). Irish Branch Offices 
at Cork, Belfast and Galway. LONDON: 
19, Regent Street, S.W.1. (Phone 
Whitehall 0838) NEW YORK: Ireland 
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CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 
cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $ 1.50) per annum post free. 
The magazine is distributed free of 
charge to Irish Public Bodies, Travel 
Agents, Transport Companies, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Automobile Clubs, 
and Irish Diplomatic and Consular 
Offices abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

Short extracts from material appear- 
ing in this magazine ma be 
reproduced without permission, 
provided authorship and source are 
acknowledged. For ee to 
reprint complete articles application 


should be made to the Editor. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Parknasilla, County Kerry. On the extreme south-west of Ireland lies the Kerry 
coast, a singularly conti series of sandy bays alternating with cliffs and rocky 
headlands. Parknasilla has been described as ‘‘a garden of the tropics, dropped 
upon the Atlantic sea-board of Ireland, and drowsing with palms and exotics. 




















If you want to Know (salway — says Walter Macken —} 





CLADDAGH FISHERMAN 


YOU WANT TO know what Galway is like ? You judge 
from hearsay or you judge from the works of eminent 
writers cheerfully boiling the pot with combustion- 
engined Bulfin tours of the country. Some of them 
try hard to tell you all that Galway has. Others 
disdainfully rub it out with an epigram. I tell you 
that no place is anything. It’s people. People make 
places. Just knowing a few people makes even New 
York or London bearable. 

So, you are a stranger. 

You come in from Oranmore by road or rail. It 
doesn’t matter. You have Galway Bay on your left. 
Fine. That’s a good beginning. The sea is always 
something. It’s what people do with their bit of sea 
that makes it good or bad. You will find that the 
Galwegians haven’t quite destroyed their slice of sea. 

After that glimpse of the sea you haven’t much. 
The streets are narrow. This was a walled town one 
time. They have tried to do things with the cramped 
streets and buildings of the past. Definitely not a 
success. Too higgledy-piggledy, wind and twist, a 
town-planner’s nightmare. Suppose they had left 
the town just as it was long ago, walls and all, so that 


AT GALWAY RACES 








CONNEMARA BOATMAN 


you could come and see a bit of history, I doubt if 
you would have liked it much anyhow. They were 
strictly burghers in Galway. Utilitarian. Spices and 
commerce. They built good stolid stone houses, 
set a guard on the walls to keep out the natives, 
bought fish with suspicion from the low fishermen 
in the Claddagh, suffered under Cromwell for 
fighting for their king, and steered clear of politics 
after that until the walls decayed and the original 
inhabitants were gradually buried under the influx 
of the native men who carried on where the others 
had left off. 

So if you look for beauty of building, there is very 
little. They hadn’t time for that. A few bits of the 
old walls are there; a bit of the Spanish Arch, St. 
Nicholas’ Church where Columbus is reported to 
have prayed before he departed, that’s all. You 
won’t be long looking up the old stones. 

What will you do then ? 

Well, have a look at the river. The river is very 
nice. It leads out of the second biggest lake in Ireland. 
It is called the Corrib. These are things you want to 
know, perhaps. Now you know them. There are 














meet its people 
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Opposite, left: They come from one of the oldest fishing 
communities in Ireland—the Claddagh—in Galway City. 
Opposite, centre: There is colour, dancing and gaiety 
in Galway during the Races Week. Opposite, right: He 
probably speaks both English and Irish. Down the Galway 
Docks you may also sometimes hear Spanish and French. 
Below: An ancient and storied town, its streets and buildings 
are of particular interest: Buttermilk Lane, Galway. 
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Above: Eyre Square hums with activity on Fair Day. 
Padraig O Conaire, the noted writer of short stories in Gaelic, 
is commemorated in a monument which stands nearby. A 
marked Spanish architectural influence is a feature of the 
Browne Doorway also on Eyre Square. 


three bridges over the river. The Salmon Weir 
Bridge, O’Brien’s Bridge, and Wolfe Tone Bridge. 
You can follow the river where it meets the sea. Here 
you will see the boats of the Claddagh fishermen, 
pucauns and gleoidhteoigs. There used to be hundreds 
of boats. Not now. There used to be a unique 
Claddagh village of whitewashed houses and no 
sanitation. Not now. It is replaced, perhaps un- 
romantically, by lines of two-storey Corporation 
houses. To the sea by Grattan Road. It is untamed. 
No peanuts or games by the silver sand. Just plain 
sea. Nothing built on it except a promenade, not 
too broad. No juke boxes or slot machines. It is very 


Opposite : Boating is popular on the short Corrib River, 
but most important is the salmon fishing. The Corrib River 
provides the salmon with their only means of access to 1,200 
square miles of lakes and during the season they may be seen 
making their way up it in thousands. 


nice. It’s just as it always was. You can like it. Further 
back as you walk into Salthill, you will find commer- 
cialism has reared its head, not uglily. Modestly. 
You can dance or dine or walk by the sea in the 
moonlight. A promenade has been built, a tentative 
effort has been made to clear the foreshore. Fortun- 
ately it hasn’t quite succeeded. The sea is still the 
master around here and that is all to the good. You 
can’t have a hot time in the old town but you can 
get by and that’s a good thing. 

So, you have seen all there is to be seen and now 
what do you want ? You probably want to go home. 
Well, don’t go yet. Of course you can get out into 


























Above: A black-shawled fisherman's wife bustles along the 
street. From the earliest times, because of its position, Galway 
has been a haven of sailors. 





Above : Spanish Arch, near the one-time favourite promenade 
of Spanish Merchants, Spanish Parade. 
Opposite : The Church of St. Nicholas dates fromJ1320. 





stretch of the great lake, or you can go back Conne- 
mara and see great beauty on all sides so that you 
invariably exclaim, Why haven’t I been here before ? 

Stay around Galway for awhile. Forget archaeology. 
Forget apse and nave and portcullis and Greek and 
Byzantine and just get to know a few people. 

Go to the Saturday Market. Eggs and fish and 
flowers and vegetables and country people buying 
and selling and exchanging caustic pleasantries. 
Horses and asses with carts gradually and unfor- 
tunately being expelled by station wagons and lorries. 
But the people haven’t changed. They may have 
stepped out of the red petticoat and the bainin, but 
they still have the repartee. They still have the 
broadmindedness and broadness of all the western 
people that might be shocking to a dignified Dubliner. 
Have an argument over buying a score of eggs. They 
don’t sell by dozens or half dozens. 

You can go to a fair in Eyre Square. You want to 
wear rubber boots, but it is worth it. You can spend 
a few hours there very pleasantly. If you are not care- 
ful you’ll end up drinking porter with complete 
strangers and you might even find yourself the owner 
of a few heifers. But you can avoid this. It’s even 
good to see them hosing down the place the day after. 

You can come to the Galway Races. But you want 
to be careful. The Races are on Wednesday and 
Thursday, but the Festivities start the Sunday before 
and end the Sunday after. People in Galway were 
one race time expecting a friend of theirs to come 
and see them for the week of the Races. They had his 
bed ready and their hearts and hearth bright for his 
coming. But he never came. They didn’t see a hair 
of him for the whole week. Some time later he wrote 
apologising. He remembered getting off the train 
at Galway station and he remembered getting off 
the train in Dublin a week later. In between was a 
blank. 

It’s a colourful time. All the country boys and girls 
have been saving their money for the year for this 
splurge. Gypsies come and tinkers. There are queer 
mechanical things erected in the Square itself that 
Padraic O Conaire turns his back on. There is 
colour and dancing and gaiety and a shrewd casting 
aside of inhibition. It is a carnival. It costs you more, 
but it is nearly worth it. Incidentally, we are told 
that there are actually horses racing in Ballybrit 
for two days. 


continued on page 27 





the Corrib country and see what beauty is on the 
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Who Are the Irish? 


By SEAMUS MacCALL 


According to Ptolemy, the second century Greek 
geographer, Ireland in his time already possessed 
ten ‘towns’; two of them he terms ‘ illustrious,’ and 
one of the two corresponds with the location of Tara, 
the historic capital of early Ireland. But it was not 
until the establishment of the Heptarchy early in the 
fifth century that Ireland became truly a State, with 
semi-independent rulers in seven co-ordinate sub- 
kingdoms, all acknowledging the Ard Righ (or High 
King of Tara) as head of the Nation. 


SO FAR AS our present knowledge goes, the earlicst 
inhabitants of Ireland settled on that part of our 
coastline which is nearest to Scotland. The discovery 
of the actual traces of these primitive settlements not 
unnaturally led to the easy assumption that our first 
colonists ‘‘ came from Scotland.” They probably did, 
but “ Scotland ” was only an intermediate “halt” ; 
objects of flint and stone showing definite type- 
relationship have been found not only in the Scottish 
islands, but also in Scandinavia, and as far afield as 
Northern Russia. However, except that our first- 
known settlers were few in numbers, and that they 
lived and died a probable nine or ten thousand years 


Bottom, centre: Probably associated with some 
form of worship in the early iron age (500-200 B.C.) 
Three-faced stone head from Corleck, County Cavan. 
Bottom, right: Large granite boulder decorated 
with a labyrinth pattern. From Hollywood, County 
Wicklow. 

Opposite, above : Megalithic Tomb near Sligo. 
Opposite, below: One of the many elaborately 
decorated stones from the Passage Grave at New 
Grange, County Meath. 


IO 


THREE-FACED HEAD 


Dolmens, sculptured stones and massive 
megaliths tell their story 


ago, we know little or nothing of them. They left no 
skeletal remains, and the most reasonable assumption 


- is that they disappeared without making any con- 


tribution to our national make-up. 

Better attested later colonisations relate our national 
origins to South-West Europe. To begia with, there 
is a trail of dolmens from France to Ireland, and 
thence to Scotland and Scandinavia. 

There are some imposing megalithic fortresses on 
our Western islands (and on the nearby mainland) 
which were probably the “ bridgeheads”’ of our 
Bronze-Age invaders, and there is archaeological 
evidence in plenty to show that, like the dolmen- 
builders, our Bronze-Age folk came from South- 
West Europe, and having spread over much of 
Ireland, overflowed into Scotland, and later into 
Scandinavia. Incidentally, there are certain types of 
chambered mounds common to Ireland and Britain 
which are new admitted by English archaeologists 
to be of Irish origin, and therefore evidence of pre- 
historic Irish migrations into lower Britain. Of our 
third main wave of invaders we can say more 
specifically that they came from Northern Gaul, and 
that they were a westerly migration of the Iron-Age 
Celts who, by that time, had also spread direct into 





LABYRINTH STONE 




















MEGALITHIC TOMB NEAR SLIGO 


STONE CARVING 














Above: One of the largest cairns in Ireland is that 
known as Maeve’s Grave on the top of Knocknarea 
in County Sligo. One of the visible remains of prehistoric times 
in which Ireland ts extraordinarily rich—although it has never 
been opened it quite probably contains some form of funeral 


Britain, and far enough northwards on the Continent 
to impose much of their civilisation and a little of 
their language on what were to become the Northern 
nations. 

Irish museums contain a rich store of polished 
stone implements, flint arrow-heads, bronze weapons 
of remarkable craftsmanship, “collars” of gold, 
elaborate brooches, shields, chariot and harness 
fittings, engraved scabbards, great cooking cauldrons, 
drinking-vessels, bronze razors, iron swords of Celtic 
type, great bronze trumpets, rawhide shoes, specimens 
of pre-historic weaving, gold currency rings, and a 
magnificent variety of other objects which have 
survived as evidence of the growth in ancient Ireland 
of a high material civilisation. But who were the 
dolmen builders? Who were the skilled bronze- 
smiths ; the artists who engraved the gold ornaments ? 


chamber. Under the National Monuments Act, which became 
law in 1930, it is forbidden to dig or excavate archaeological 
sites except under special Government licence. The step was 
taken to prevent wholesale destruction of the field monuments 
which had become famous all over the world. 


And who were the women who made the pottery, 
who did the neat weaving, who wore the elaborate 
brooches, the gold bangles, the ear-rings, and the 
jewelled pins ? The associated sciences of pre-history 
provide some fascinating answers to those questions, 
but here it must suffice to say that when history 
began in Ireland three main racial strains were 
already playing their varying parts in the shaping 
of the Irish nation. The first of these was an off-shoot 
of the long-limbed race labelled Cro-Magnon by the 
French archaeologists. Next in point of time came 
the ‘“ Mediterranians,” another long-skulled, but 
shorter-statured race known later on the Continent, 
by the Romans, as the Iberni, a name which invited 
comparison with the Irish Uib-Ernai, and with the 
related names Erna, Ernai, and Erainn by which the 
posterity of our “ Mediterranians” are known in 


continued on page 28 
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A Letter trom France 








DECORATIONS BY VERE DUDGEON 
cal 
yas ' 
nts Extract from a letter from Jean-Marie Thiebaut, 1, 

Avenue Victor Hugo, Neuilly, Plaisance, Seine-et- Oise, 

France. In future issues we hope to feature similar letters 

from readers who have enjoyed a vacation in Ireland. 
y> . ale 
te I discovered IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES in Limerick 

last year. Since that time, when, each two-months, I open 
he the pages of your magazine, it is just as if I open a door 
ry on Ireland. The pungent smell of turf—the soul of Ireland, 
1S, as Cronin says—rushes through it, with it some bag-pipe 
ry tunes, some lovely legends and many unforgettable 
ma ‘* souvenirs.” 

I have been twice in Ireland. Lucky enough to be among 
1g the French children invited in 1946 by the Irish Red Cross 
ot Society, I was twelve when I came a first time. When my 
1e friends and myself landed in Collinstown I knew nothing 
1e about your country. Indeed, three months later I was sad 
at to have to leave Glencree, Mount St. Benedict and my 

Irish friends. 
t, I came back in 1952. My first trip—in fact something 
-d like a pilgrimage—has been to Glencree. Its slopes, its 
1€ brown waters, Lough Bray, mysterious a bit, all that was 
1e the whole Ireland for me. Then I have gone to discover 
n that the rest of that country I love much. I have seen other 

slopes, other rivers, other lakes. 
28 
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The roads of Ireland, and the “lifts ”°—when being a 
student railway-tours are too expensive!—took me to 
Cork, Belfast, Cashel, Limerick, to Connemara. Oh! 
Connemara! There, it seems that all the romance a 
Lamartine or a de Musset have laid in a French heart is 
stronger than ever, it comes up to my lips . . . and the 
pen runs, runs on the diary. 

How sweet are the dreams we dreamt on Lough Inagh 
shore. How pleasant it was to pat one of those quiet donkeys 
standing near a turf-heap. How . . . oh! sorry! of course, 
you know that better than I do myself. But, what I want 
to tell you, it is about that so moving, so spontaneous 
welcome I have found everywhere in Ireland, as well in 
the Kerry valley as in Galway, in Donegal mountains or 
in Dublin; everywhere. 

Everywhere—rich people or not-—all have received me 
with the same sincerity. That is why I love Ireland: for 
her truth. That is why I love this old Gaelic country, 
sure, wonderful a bit with all its leprechauns, fairies 
stories, with its good giant who makes causeways for his 
enemies . . . and for the tourists ! with all its wishing wells, 
wishing stones and crosses, but whose hospitality is a so 
cordial one, whose sons are so ‘“‘ sympathiques.” 


Opposite: 

1. Gaily decorated Shawls; a feature of life in Connemara. 
2. The Round Tower at Glendalough, County Wicklow, 
remains intact more than a thousand years after it was built. 
3. A winding lane in the shadow of Benweeskin Mountain, 
County Sligo. 4. A farmer from County Waterford. 5. The 
Rock of Cashel, County Tipperary, one of Ireland's great 
historic sites. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY. Presentations of Rp 

Nenagh Choral Society. New Hall 
Tipperary. (To 1oth) ‘ 
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INTERNATIONAL CELEBRITY CONCERT no Recital 
Alfred Cortot. Theatre Royal, Dublg 








Festivals 








Min Spring 
Royal Dublin 
f Irish agriculture and 
industry. The Show d r all sections of farm stock, 
and a great educational it is staged by the Department 
of Agriculture. The Industries Fair is one of the most 
important features of the Show, where the latest production 
methods are demonstrated by experts. Jumping com- 
petitions and gymkhana events are held every afternoon. 
Royal Dublin Soctety’s Showgrounds, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 
(To 9th) : ; ; - F : 5 


SPRING SHOW AND INDUSTR 
Show, which is organi 
Society, is the shop 












KERRY DRAMA FESTIVAL. One of the many amateur Drama 
Festivals which are held annually in various parts of 
the country. Killarney, County Kerry. (To oth) 6 
FEIS CEOIL. The Festival of Music. The Feis covers many 
aspects of music with over a hundred different competitions 


16 
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for singers, instrumentalists and composers. Since its 
foundation in 1897 it has been a testing ground for young 
Irish musicians. Metropolitan Hall, Abbey Lecture Hall, 
Scots’ Church Hall, Abbey Street and O’Connell Hall, 
O’Connell Street, Dublin. (To 17th) . ; ‘ 12 


FLEADH CEOIL. This is the third National Musical Festival 
of Comhaltas Ceoltori Eireann, an organisation catering 
for lovers of Irish traditional music. This year’s programme 
includes competitions for traditional instrumentalists— 
pipers, fiddlers, etc.—singers and céili bands. Athlone, 
County Westmeath. (To 25th) . : : : 24 


General Sport 


LEINSTER ‘‘ 200’ INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CYCLE RACE Over 
the Wicklow Circuit. Starting near Wicklow, County 


Wicklow ; ; : : : : ; 2 
ANGLING. Annual Boat Angling Competitions. Clonee 
Lake, near Kenmare, County Kerry . ; , 3 


CRUISING. Irish Sea Race from Dun Laoghaire, County 
Dublin ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : r 23 
GOLF. East of Ireland Championship. Baltray, County 
Louth. Open Challenge Cup. Woodenbridge, County 
Wicklow : : : : : ; : 23 
CYCLING. National Athletic and Cycling Association’s 
3-day Race (3 stages). Starting Dublin. (To 25th) 23 


SHOOTING. Leinster Open Smallbore Rifle Championships. 
The Ranges, Firhouse Road, Templeogue, County Dublin 24 


Racing 

PHOENIX PARK 2.6 & 30 DUNDALK 15 & 16 
LIMERICK 4 ROSCOMMON 19 
LEOPARDSTOWN s & 20 POWERSTOWN PARK 21 
DOWN ROYAL (Ulster NAAS 23 
Grand National) 9 BALDOYLE 25 
KILBEGGAN in TRAMORE 25 & 26 
THE CURRAGH (Irish 2000 MULLINGAR 27 
and 1000 Guineas) 13 & 14 GOWRAN PARK 2s 

























Fine Arts 


DUBLIN ORCHESTRAL PLAYERS. Symphony Concert. Abbey 


Lecture Hall, Abbey Street, Dublin. ? a 
INTERNATIONAL CELEBRITY CONCERT. Violin recital by 
Yehvdi Menuhin. Theatre Royal, Dublin. ‘ 27 
Festivals 


FEISEANNA. The Gaelic word fets (pronounced fesh) meaas 
a festival, but with the Gaelic revival has become closely 
identified with competitions in the traditional Gaelic 
arts of story-telling, music and dancing. Fetseanna (plural 
of feis) are held during the month at Newcastle, 


Down (7th); Drogheda, County Louth (21st) qf dat pee 


County Antrim (25th-29th); Bonniconlon 
Mayo, (28th); Belturbet, County Caygdt h 
AERIOCHT. (Open-air Gaelic gatheriagyy > Atinual £ 
and historical pageant. Feohanagh¢@ounty Lipa 
28th and 29th) “ 


Con gress 3 


TWENTY-FIFTH INTERNATIONAL GRESS OF P.E.N. See 
P.E.N. CoMEs TO IRELAND. (Tg®13th) : ‘ ~ 


For the Twenty-fifth Ingernational Congress of P.E.N. 
some five hundred visiting writers from every continent 
and all European countries, from Japan, Brazil, India, 
Turkey, Israel, the Lebanon, Catalonia, Australia, Canada 
and the United States of America will gather in Dublin. 

Among the guests of honour who have accepted invita- 
tions to be present are André Maurois (France), 
Koestler (England), Viktor van Vriesland (H 
Umberto Morra (Italy), Vittoria Branca (Unesco 
Muir (Scotland), Erich Kastner (Germany) a 
Saurat (doyen of the International Vice-Presi 










fericultural and Hossiculeand Sh 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW. Midleton, County Cork 


Fue 

ANNUAL SUMMER SHOW of the County Angfim Agi 

Association. Ballymena, County Antrim _£ 
lui al So 


MEMBERS’ SHOW of the Royal Horticu 
Room, Mansion House, Dublin 


ANNUAL SUMMER SHO# of the Munster Agri@™ltural Society. 
Showgrounds, Lowgf ParkwtCork. (To it) 29 


General spl “3 


GYMKHANA. Dundrum, County Tipperary. (To 7th) | 
ATHLETICS. Amateur Athletic Union Annual Champion- 
ships. Dublin. : : 6 


TENNIS. East of Ireland a Dublin. (To 13th) s 

SIXTH ANNUAL CYCLING GRAND PRIX OF IRELAND. 50 Kilo- 
metres Massed Start. Phoenix Park, Dublin ; 9 
COLLEGE RACES. Dublin ssaaaisniaied —: College Park, 
Dublin ; ‘ 10 
AMATEUR INTERNATIONAL GOLFING TOURNAMENT between 
Ireland, England, Scotland and Wales. Killarney, County 
Kerry. (To 12th) . : : 10 




























Islandbridge, 
13 
13 


gy Open competition. Carlow Golf Club, Carlow a4 
CLING. 200 Kilometres Massed Start C meeueer 


Dublin ‘ : ; , : ; 14 
IRISH OPEN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. ‘Match Play. 
Killarney, County Kerry. (To 20th) . ? ; 15 
GYMKHANA. Open Events. Graiguenamanagh, County 
Kilkenny ; 17 
GOLF. Ladies’ — Chetense Cus. Woodenbridge, County 
Wicklow i 17 
ATHLETICS. All- — Chismabesitiias, Belfast , 20 
YACHTING. Royal St. George Yacht Club ieee Dun 
Laoghaire, County Dublin ; 27 


ATHLETiCS. Open Sports Deshi femme the 5000 
metres Irish C — Championship. Banteer, County 


Cork : ; ‘ P+) 
CYCLING. I00 Vilesnaets — Start for the Hercules 
Cup. Phoenix Park, Dublin y ; ; 25 


DINGHY RACING. Irish Dinghy Racing Association’s 
Championship Week. Royal Munster Yacht Club’s Head- 
quarters, Crosshaven, County Cork. (To July 4th) 29 
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A plenteous place is Ireland for hospitable 
cheer, 
Uileacan Dubh O! 
Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from 
the yellow barley ears ; 
Uileacan Dubh O ! 


Sir Samue! Ferguson —froin the Trish. 


Down through the centuries 
Ireland has been renowned for the generosity 
with which she receives travellers. Here 


Mary Frances Keating tells how we maintain 


This [Tradition of Hospitality 


CENTURIES AGO, when international “ visiting” was 
scarcely undertaken with social intent, Ireland had 
already a well-developed “social sense,” and it is 
a matter of historical fact that her arrangements for 
the reception of scholars and other princely persons 
who came to visit her shores, were on a scale of 
lavish hospitality. 

To ensure the comfort of all travellers, in those 
days, five great hostelries were established in 
different parts of Ireland, all laid out to a common 
plan. Each was to have its huge sun parlour, placed 
so as to catch the last gleam of the westering sun or 
the glory of the earliest dawn. These were the 
grindns or “sunny places”’ where the guests were 
entertained. There were to be “ seven great windows 
between each two doors of them and thrice fifty 
couches between the windows—and thrice fifty 
slender lovely girls in scarlet cloaks and blue em- 
broidered dresses, to attend and wait upon the guests.” 

Each hostelry was to be warm and dry and to 


Opposite : The wine of the country. To enjoy stout at its 
best one must drink it in Ireland. Hugh McGettrick, a farmer 
from County Cavan, seems not unaware of its merits. 
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Above : Cocktail Bar at Gresham Hotel, Dublin. Last year 
Arthur Gordon of the Metropole Restaurant won the Jamaica 
Rum Cocktail Competition of Great Britain. 


each of them were “ seven great doors through which 
the highway ran, seven great fireplaces and by those 
great fireplaces a store of wood to stoke the seven 
great cauldrons, with an ox and a salted pig cooking 
in each so that no traveller or his servant might go 
hungry or lack warmth.” 

Today a sunny modern lounge replaces the huge 
grindn : the girls are just as lovely as ever, the warmth 
of the welcome is the same and the traveller can rest 
his weary bones in comfort and good cheer. 

Delicious food, of course, we have too, in abun- 
dance: cream—butter—cheese—meat—game and 
poultry : sappy green pippins and russet crabs for 


continued on page 26 
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Above: Many of our Hotels are justly famous for 
their juicy steaks. But then, as Mary Frances Keating 
points out in her article, a taste for fine beef is one of 
the oldest of Irish traditions. 
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Above: Irish ‘‘ pubs’’ have an atmosphere all their own. 


Left: The cook-to-be at school. There is much to learn. 


According to the recently published United 
Nations Statistical Year Book for 19§2, citizens 
of the Republic of Ireland are the world’s heaviest 
eaters, averaging 3,500 calories daily. 

Other figures given included New Zealand, 
3,450 calories; Australia, 3,280 calories; Switzer- 
land, 3,250 calories; United States, 3,210 calories; 
Britain, 3,100 calories. 
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Below : Oscar Wilde spent much of his youth in this house Above : Famous for its role in ‘* Ulysses,’’ the Martello ct 
on the corner of Merrion Square. Sandycove in which James Joyce lived for a time. 


Pr. N. Comes 


By D. J. GILTENAN (President Irish P. E. N. ) 


In the second week of Fune, Ireland will be hostess to the 
Twenty-fifth International Congress of the P.E.N. when, 
from every continent and all the European countries, from 
Japan, Brazil, India, Turkey, Israel, the Lebanon, Catalonia, 
Australia, Canada, the United States of America, some five 
hundred visiting writers will foregather here. 
Among the guests of honour who have accepted invitations 
are André Maurots (France), Arthur Koestler (England), 
: Viktor van Vriesland (Holland), Umberto Morra (Italy), 
Bova sini aaah hy Vittoria Branca (Unesco), Edwin Muir (Scotland), Erich 
Kastner (Germany), Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayar (India), 
Franz de Backer (Belgium, expression flamande), Max 
Deauville (Belgium, expression francatse), Denis Saurat 
(doyen of the International Vice-Presidents). 


FO AEA EPO 








Above : The countryside which inspired J. M. Synge’s master- Below: A statue to one of her most distinguished students, 
piece ‘* The Playboy of the Western World.” Oliver Goldsmith, stands outside Trinity College Dublin. 


to lreland 


IN 1921 the late Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott founded 
the P.E.N. in London, with John Galsworthy as 
its first president, and called upon men of letters 
everywhere to affiliate themselves to the new organ- 
isation. Today in forty-four countries there are 
Centres of the P.E.N. 

Among these, Irish P.E.N. began as a small but 
distinguished group whose moving spirits were 


Seamus O’Sullivan, Austin Clarke, John Eglinton and 
GOLDSMITH STATUE, DUBLIN 
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the late Hugh Law. After some years and an inter- 
vening period of inactivity, the Centre was reformed 
with Sean O Faolain as honorary secretary. On his 
resignation the secretaryship ultimately came to the 
late Kathleen O’Brennan, through whose inde- 
fatigable enthusiasm Irish P.E.N. entered its present 
era, a healthy federation of two centres, with more 
than one hundred members in Dublin and about 
sixty in Belfast. 

Among the club’s distinguished past presidents 
one will find the names of Seamus O’Sullivan, 
Austin Clarke, Maurice Walsh, Rutherford Mayne, 
the Earl of Longford and Justice Kenneth 
Reddin. 

Neither the international body nor the Irish Centre 
has lasted through the years unscathed by controversy 
and internal upheaval, though in neither case have 
the injuries been more than fleeting. The parent body 
has always been so determined to eschew incidents 
arising from political feeling that, by long-established 
tradition, toasts are never proposed at official P.E.N. 
functions; and once in London, no less a personage 
than Sir Alan Herbert incurred the wrath of the club’s 
foundress, because he insisted on toasting the King 
at an international dinner. 

But in the world of today in which the writer, like 


everybody else, is caught up in a complex of inter- 
national animosities and alliances and controls, it is 
not an easy matter for the P.E.N. to escape the 
backwash of politics at its Congresses, while carrying 
out its duty to its own Charter, hammered out at so 
many previous conventions and reaffirmed at 
each one. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


The P.E.N. Charter affirms, in brief : 

That literature, national though it be in origin, 
should remain common currency between nations 
in spite of political or international upheavals. 
That in all circumstances, and particularly in 
time of war, works of art should be left untouched 
by national or political passion. 

That members should at all times use what 
influence they have in favour of understanding 
and mutual respect between nations; and pledge 
themselves to dispel race, class and national 
hatreds and to champion the idea of one humanity 
living in peace in one world. 

The P.E.N. declares for a free press .. . and since 
freedom implies voluntary restraint, members 
pledge themselves to oppose such evils of a free 
press as . . . deliberate falsehood and distortion 
of facts for political or personal ends. 

But the Congress is coming to Ireland not only to 
meet and to renew old friendships, and to discuss, 
but also to see something of Ireland and its people. 
During the week its members will visit County 
Wicklow, and the lakes of Killarney, and even travel 
by special train to see the City of Belfast. In Dublin 
they will visit our Universities, our Art Galleries, one 
or two of our major industries; they will attend a 
special performance at the Abbey Theatre; they will 
be entertained both officially and in private homes. 

Some will stay over after the Congress, to travel 
through our country at their leisure. All of them, we 
hope, will take away with them the memory of a 
pleasant land, and of the welcoming smile that always 
greets the visit of a stranger. 


Opposite, above: Delegates to the P.E.N. 
Congress will have an opportunity of seeing 
some of Dublin’s deservedly much-praised 
Georgian architecture: Salon in Newman 
House. 

Opposite, below: Jonathan Swift, born in 
Dublin, was educated in Kilkenny Grammar 
School where he had William Congreve for 
companion. 

Bottom, left: Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
was born in Dublin in 1751. 

Bottom, right: George Bernard Shaw, an 
Irishman who dominated world literature. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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TRADITION OF HOSPITALITY 

continued from page 20 
our jelly-making. And who hasn’t heard of our fish ? 
Of the noble salmon, linked in legend with the 
lordly Shannon river and the Sagas of the Fianna— 
the fat Gillaroo salmon trout—and the plump 
** Dublin Bay ” prawns ! 

Well, what would you like to eat ? Will you plan 
yourself a meal of elegant simplicity: a wafer of 
oak-smoked salmon and a finger of buttered whole- 
meal bread—to develop the flavour ? Then follow 
with a dish of tender brown and served to you with 
a crisp green salad and a floury Aran Banner potato 
—bursting its sides with a justifiable pride in its 
own perfection—as it nestles its wholesome brown 
skin against the snowy napkin ? 

Or will you have a dish of boiled chicken and 
bacon—with its natural concomitant, the delicately 
flavoured, tenderly-green cabbage—making a sym- 
phony in colour and flavour to please the eyes and 
tongue of any gourmet. Why did I never hear of 
this ‘‘ arrangement” before, you'll ask yourself as 
your eye appraises the pale pinks and golds of the 
sweet-smelling toasted bacon, contrasting with the 
smooth white flesh of the rotund chicken, so 
modestly revealed between the veils of the creamy 
sauce, while the knots of vivid cabbage nestle 
like encrusted emeralds round the dish. 

Just let your mind run over it—colcannon—boxty 
—coddledrisheen—“ bull’s milk” hot soda bread— 
apple cake and potato bread—smoked salmon—juicy 
chilly refreshing cucumbers—pears dripping with 
perfumed freshness—and if you stay for the game 
season, golden plover and pheasant—widgeon, teal 
and woodcock—to say nothing of the wild geese and 
the duck—and don’t forget the “ wine of the country” 
when you come. 

And did I modestly not mention one of my own 
specialities—Bantry Bay scallops—turned for just 
three minutes (for complete tenderness) in a table- 
spoon of butter to each scallops “cheek”: then 
sprinkled with a few drops of fragrant lemon juice 
before being flared with a little Spanish brandy and 
then soothered off, each to repose in a smooth 
cream sauce in its own shell ? 

But lest you think this is all “‘ moonshine ” let’s 
talk about the homely things—hot soda bread, for 
instance. If you have a hand on you at all, try the 
following recipe and something delicious will result: 
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SOUTHAMPTON AND COBH TO NEW YORK 




















ROM the early morning orange juice to the late- 

night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger 
tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated ele- 
gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of 
the day-to-day scene as chairman-size menus for 
ocean appetites. So, whether you are a world 
celebrity (striving to maintain your incognito) .. . 
or just a simple lover of the best in everything... 












REST:-RELAX:-RECUPERATE:GO BY 





/TS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL:RUN SHIP 











Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 4 














I-lb. flour (4 American cups), 1 level teaspoon 

soda bi-carb; 

} level teaspoon cooking salt, 4 pint tart buttermilk 

or creamy sour milk. 

Put the flour, salt and soda bi-carb in a sieve and 
shake into a basin. Add the buttermilk or sour milk 
and mix with the blade of a knife. When mixed, knead 
to a mass with the fingertips on a very lightly floured 
board for 3-4 minutes. 

Have the oven heated to 375°F. Shape the dough 
into a cake about 2” high. Bake for 45 minutes, until 
golden brown and well risen. Slice and butter hot. 

I could go on for ever if only space allowed. 


GALWAY continued from page 8 


You can see regattas far up the river in season. 
People go there too and you can talk to them. 
You can go down the Docks and if you boast several 


languages you will get an opportunity of using them. 
You can talk to tall fishermen who lean against the 
wall of the Claddagh Church. They will complain 
to you about how hard they have to work to make 
a bare living: how their sons turn up their noses 
at following in their footsteps; what a great place the 
Claddagh used to be. They will complain, but they 
will make you laugh too about this and that. You can 
spend a long time looking at the swans and the men 
in the flat-bottomed punts netting for salmon. 

You can go dancing and see very pretty girls. The 
promenade is useful for this purpose. You can go to 
hurling matches and football matches. You can even 
go to funerals. If you want to know the people you 
will do all those things and you will have a good time. 
Then you can say that you know Galway and make 
up your own mind about it. Nobody can tell you. 
Photographs can deceive. Writers can deceive. But 
people can’t. Not really. Know the people and you 
know the place. 

After that it is entirely up to yourself. 
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Round Tower 
specialise also in 
Irish Crochet 
Lace and pure 
Irish Linen, 
beautifully hand- 
embroidered. 
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WHO ARE THE IRISH ? continued rom page |2 
early Irish historical records. To them Ireland owes 
its ancient name Everio, or Eriu, and thence Eire. 
The Greeks understood the name as Ierne, the 
Romans turned it into the etymological outrage 
“* Hibernia,” and very much later English officials 
added the word “ land” to Eire, and then dropped 
the initial “‘ E ” as being in those days “‘ redundant.” 
But, in its Irish form, Eire has the distinction of 
being the oldest existing national name in the world. 
In the fourth century, B.c., came the third long- 
skulled people, known to us historically as the Celts, 
or Gauls. They brought with them the Iron-Age 
culture of the Continent, and a well-defined Celtic 
civilisation of which the most characteristic feature 
—the basic elements of their decorative art—can 
be traced back by way of the Valley of the Danube 
to the region of the Caspian Sea. By the time they 
arrived in Ireland the Celts were already something 
of a mixture, and at least two of their racial strains 
were not greatly different from what were already 
established here. But to them we owe those elements 
of artistic achievement which, after many vicissitudes, 
were to reach their highest development in the 
illuminated manuscripts, and in the sculptured 
crosses which are a characteristic feature of early 
Christian civilisation in Ireland, and which, on the 
other side of the Irish Sea, still stand to mark the 
progress of Irish missionary endeavour in Britain. 

The oldest of the Irish historical sagas relates the 
story of this third of our principal colonisations. It 
explains that it was from the iron-bladed spears, 
or l/aighens, with which these Gauls were armed, 
that the province of Leinster derived its name, and 
among many other things it tells us that they came 
from Manapia, on the banks of the Meuse. We learn, 
also, that the invasion was a purely masculine one, 
and since the invaders were thus obliged to seek their 
wives among the earlier inhabitants—a fact borne 
out by archaeological evidence—there was a con- 
sequent fusion of cultures and a consequent inter- 
change of manners and customs. 

The Irish scribes to whom we owe some less 
historical “‘ invasion legends ”—a colourful part of 
early Irish literature—acknowledge a tradition of 
three main racial strains in a legend in which they 
are named, respectively, the Fir Bolg, the Fir 
Domhnann, and the Fir Gaileoin. The first of these 
names can best be translated as “‘ Men of the Quiver ” 











Gi the sense of " bowen) the second - ae as OROLORORORORO eaves 
Men of the Territory (in opposition to “ for- “yt ASP MSTES Drew WARES PIAS BIG, ey 
einers ”), the third was obviously inspired by the Ay yee 
tradition of a Gaulish origin. In a later age the old 4 SS 
“story-tellers”’ renamed the same three racial KF ox Ponat 

' a . Legs Logs 
elements, again respectively, the “‘ Sons of Ir,” the A th ° Ss 
“ Sons of Eber,” and the “ Sons of Eremon.” But Fx ings eee rs Fe 
an already existing semblance of “ national unity ” A SA 
now led them to attribute a common origin to all Fx pet 
three in an “ ancestor ” to whom they gave the name oe Bes 





Mileadh (or Milesius). To be on the safe side in the 
matter of nomenclature they also provided, as 
slightly more remote “ ancestors,” a certain Gaedeal 
and a lady named Scota, thus explaining to their own 
satisfaction the once synonymous Irish national 
names Gael and Scot. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era 
the migratory movement was in the opposite direction. 
The Romans, though in occupation of most of 
Britain for some three centuries, did not attempt to 
extend their conquest to Ireland. On the contrary, 
their chroniclers record the destruction by Irish 
armies of all the Roman stations “ from the Severn 
to the Dee.” And during that same period, and for 
some time after the Romans had abandoned Britain, 
there was further extensive Irish colonisation of 
Scotland, and of much of Western Britain. 

In the eighth century the tide of invasion turned 
again, and there came “ great sea-cast floods of 
foreigners into Eire, so that there was not a port 
thereof without a fleet.” The foreigners were the 
Scandinavians, who, after much initial devastation, 
undoubtedly contributed new virile elements to the 
Irish nation. That era came to an end after their 
decisive defeat by the Irish, at Clontarf in 1014. 

The Normans were the next invaders, and though 
much fighting among themselves greatly weakened 
their influence, there are surnames still current in 
Ireland which are a testimony to their “ racial ” 
survival. But, culturally, the Normans were the 
conquered, not the conquerors, for in the now 
hackneyed phrase they became “more Irish than 
the Irish themselves.” 

Later again there were return migrations into 
Ireland of some of the progeny of the early Irish 
colonisers of Scotland ; while during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries there were forced “ planta- 
tions” of English settlers. But the “ planted ” 
English in Ireland had what, in ethnology, we call 


continued on page 31 
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ANCIENT & MODERN 


Hand weaving, one of Ireland’s most 
ancient handcrafts, is featured in our 
display of Handwoven Tweeds suitable 
for the most exclusive requirements of 
modern fashions. The blending of colours 
in these beautiful cloths is a credit to the 
designer’s art. Our export department 
caters specially for American visitors, 
covering shipping and insurance. We 
have a special service in our tailor- 
ing department for making suits, 
jackets, top-coats and slacks for 


visitors, at short notice. 


For the benefit of American visitors, our goods 


are marked in dollar and sterling values. 


O’Beirne & Fitzgibbon 


Limited +» Phone 45011 


14-15 UPPER O’CONNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
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Hiow to get there 


Detailed information on sailings and flights may be 
obtained from the offices of the various travel companies 
or from your local travel agent. 


Air Services 

Ireland is linked up with the U.S. and Canada by all 
major International Air Services operating through 
Shannon Airport. These services, which also link up Great 
Britain and the Continent with Ireland, include Air France, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, K.L.M. (Royal 
Dutch Airlines), L.A.I., Pan American World Airways, 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Trans-World Airlines. 

A shuttle service is operated between Dublin Airport 
and Shannon Airport by Aer Lingus (Irish Air Lines). 

Regular direct services to Paris and Amsterdam from 
Dublin are also operated by Aer Lingus as well as to 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Isle of Man and Jersey. 


Ocean Services 

Transatlantic services of the Cunard Lines, United 
States Lines and Holland-America Line call at the port of 
Cobh en route between Europe and the U.S. (New York), 
Canada (Halifax), France (Le Havre) and Great Britain 
(Southampton and Liverpool). 

Ireland and Great Britain are linked by a series of 
cross-Channel services which operate on the routes 
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Holyhead/Dun Laoghaire, Liverpool/Cork, Fishguard/ 
Cork, Fishguard/Rosslare, Fishguard/Waterford and 
Glasgow/Dublin. 

These services are operated by British Railways, British 
and Irish Steampacket Co., City of Cork Steampacket Co., 
and Burns and Laird Lines, Ltd. 


Accommodation 


Hotel and Guest House accommodation is available 
throughout Ireland all the year round. Intending visitors 
are, however, advised to make reservations through a Travel 
Agent or direct with the Hotel or Guest House selected, as 
the Irish Tourist Bureaux are not in a position to arrange 
accommodation for visitors. 

Detailed particulars of Hotels and Guest Houses 
(including controlled maximum tariffs) and of all other 
forms of Registered accommodation appear in the Official 
List of Registered Premises issued by An Bord Failte, 
available free of charge at any Irish Tourist Bureau. 
Further Facts from 

Information concerning details of forthcoming events 
and all other aspects of vacations in Ireland may be obtained 
from the Irish Tourist Bureau : 

LONDON : 19 Regent Street, S.W.1. Tel. Whitehall 0838. 
New York: Ireland House, 33 East soth Street. 
DuBLIN : 14 Upper O’Connell Street. Tel. 44719/10. 
BELFAST : 17 Queen’s Arcade. Tel. Belfast 28338. 

Also Branch Offices at Cork and Galway. 
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B. & I. SUMMER SERVICES 


BRITISH and Irish Steam Packet Company Dublin/ 
Liverpool services will operate each week evening. Boats 
will leave Dublin at 8.00 p.m. and Liverpool at 10.00 p.m. 

Until June 22 the service between Dublin and Glasgow 
will operate on a twice weekly basis—sailing from Dublin 
at 6.30 p.m. on Wednesdays and Saturdays and from 
Glasgow at 5.00 p.m. on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

From June 22 the new motor vessel “ Jrish Coast ”’ will 
run on the service thrice weekly—leaving Dublin at 
6.30 p.m. on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and Glasgow 
at 6.30 p.m. on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

The service from Cork to Fishguard will continue to 
operate on Monday, Wednesday and Friday from Cork 
and Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday from Fishguard. 

There is no change in the weekly service between 
Liverpool and Cork. 


TOURISTS FROM WESTERN GERMANY 





Earlier this year Fogra Failte participated in the annual 
Spring Fair at Frankfurt. Its exhibit which attracted 
considerable interest surveyed Irish scenery, culture and 
sport in a series of photographs. A selection of tourist 
literature, including a German edition of the “ Visit 
Ireland ” folder, was also on display. 

The exhibit, which brought many enquiries on the 
subject of holidays in Ireland and many requests for 
brochures and leaflets, is now touring Travel Agencies 
in Western Germany. 





ART CRITICS CONGRESS, DUBLIN, JULY 20-26 




















The Fourth International Congress of Art Critics has 
been arranged to take place in Dublin from July 20-26. 
Amongst the subjects tabled for discussion are ‘‘ The 
relations of a work of Art to the artistic culture of the 
time ” and “ Art Criticism through the Film Medium.” 

The working sessions of the Congress will be held in 
Newman House, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Visits 
to museums, galleries and the principal examples of 
architecture have been arranged by the committee, as 
well as exhibitions of Irish Art of all periods, including 
early illuminated manuscripts. 





WHO ARE THE IRISH ? continued from page 29 


** a low survival value.”’ Most of the English surnames 
in Ireland today, North and South, do not indicate 
descent from English “ planters,” but from Irish 
victims of English legal enactments which, wherever 
English law could run, compelled Irishmen to 
“translate”? or otherwise anglicise their Gaelic 
surnames, or, alternatively, “ to take unto themselves” 
the name of an English town, of a trade, or of a colour. 

But the Irish are a resilient people, and in spite of 
their troubled history enough of their racial character- 
istics have survived to make them still generally 
recognisable wherever they are met. And that is 
as strong a racial claim as any civilised nation can 
make today. 
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BY WINDING ROADS 


by John Irvine. H. R. Carter Publications, Ltd. 8/6 


JOHN IRVINE’S verse has appeared in many literary magazines 
both in Britain and America. In his latest collection of 
jingle-rhymes he roams the counties and towns of Ireland 
commenting lightheartedly on what strikes his fancy. 

A series of illustrations by William Conor enliven the 
text with gay depictions of the Irish scene. 


COLLECTED PLAYS OF W. B. YEATS 
MacMillan & Co. Ltd. 18/- 


THE PLACE of Yeats in the Pantheon of world literature is 
assured. The importance of his work as a pioneer poet 
dramatist is only now becoming fully apparent, as large 
popular audiences flock to fill the theatres of London’s 
West End and his plays are still occasionally staged in 
Dublin by that child of his enthusiasm—the Abbey Theatre. 

This volume of his collected plays, recently re-issued, 
having been out of print for some years, makes exciting 
reading for those whose tastes have led them to Anglo- 
Irish literature. 


TALES OF IRISH ENCHANTMENT 
by Patricia Lynch. Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd., 15/- 


IRELAND has always had her fairy tales. Although the 
Irishman’s predeliction for fantasy, his delight in phantasms, 
and his tendency to laugh at the real, has to some extent 
been responsible for the development of that most fantastic 
creature, the “‘ stage Irishman,’ one would be greatly 
mistaken, if, on this account, one overlooked the great 
fund of folk and hero-tales which form a most treasured 
part of the Irish heritage. 

As Patricia Lynch points out in Ireland one is never far 
from the past—a past which stretches back far beyond the 
memory to the very borders of the imagination. When one 
crosses the vast bogs of the central plain en route from 
Dublin to Galway one is reminded of the boundless forests 
which once covered it—the hunting grounds of Finn 
MacCool and Queen Maeve. Modern roads are built on 
the ancient tracks which St. Patrick followed in the fifth 
century. There are still to be seen the stone forts erected 
in prehistoric times and the entrances to the fairy palaces 
of the Danaans—Brugh na Boyna (The Palace of the 
Boyne) and Slieve na Mon (The Mountain of the Fairy 
Women). 
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In every district are to be found scattered remains whi ‘h 
tell of the beginnings of the Irish race—fairy raths, crot 1- 
lechs, druid altars of huge rocks and pillar stones wih 
ogham writing. Supplementary to these material remai is 
we have the stories of the shanachies passed from one *o 
the next down through the centuries. 

Patricia Lynch’s delightful stories are faithful in eve-y 
way to the originals on which they are based and the book 
is a charming souvenir for the stranger or traveller wo 
wants something really Irish. The text is sensitively 
interpreted by Fergus O’Ryan’s numerous illustrations. 


A BOOKLIST 

. . . being a selection of titles in print and available from 
the more important bookshops or direct from the publishers. 
HISTORY AND HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 


LABOUR AND EASTER WEEK (A selection from the 
writings of James Connolly) Three Candles, Dublin, 1949 


OLD IRISH LINKS WITH FRANCE 


by R. Hayes Gill, Dublin 
COUNTIES OF CONTENTION 
by B. Kiely Mercier Press, Cork, 1945 


THE GREAT O’NEILL 
by S. O Faolain Longman, London, 1942 


EARLY IRISH HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY 
by T. F. O Rathgaile D.I.A.S., Dublin, 1946 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


THE WESTERN ISLAND 
by R. Flower 

THE BOYNE AND THE BLACKWATER 

by W. Wilde Three Candles, Dublin, 1949 
IRELAND, ITs PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 

by F. W. Freeman 


THE DUBLIN OF JAMES JOYCE 
by P. Hutchins Grey Walls Press, London, 1950 


Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1944 


Methuen, London, 1950 


LITERATURE, DRAMA, MUSIC, Etc. 


PLAYS, STORIES AND POEMS 
by P. H. Pearse 
WANDERING SCHOLARS 

by H. Waddell 

EssAYys AND RECOLLECTIONS 
by S. O’Sullivan 

A CELTIC MISCELLANY 

by K. Lakson Routledge, Keegan Paul, London, 1950 


THE MAN AND THE MASKS—YEATS 
by R. Ellman Macmillan, London, 1949 


Talbot Press, Dublin, 1951 
Constable, London, 1949 


Talbot Press, Dublin, 1944 


In our last issue the price of IRISH STREET BALLADS 
WITH Music published by the Sign of the Three Candles 
was erroneously given as 8/6. This should have been 7/6. 
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The lakes of Killarney . . . tropical Parknasilla . . . Galway 
Bay . . . see these and Ireland’s many other world-famous 

beauty spots by C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport Company). 
Conducted luxury motor coach tours (6-day, 9-day, 11-day, 

13-day), Radio Train day trips, Go-As-You-Please tours—ask 
your travel agent about these delightful ways of discovering 

Ireland, or write C.I.E. Public Relations Department, 
59 Upr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
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1 THE HOME OF GUINNESS 
A VISIT TO / 
We hope that when in Dublin you will find time E 
to visit us at St. James’s Gate Brewery and see 
how the world-famous Brewers produce their % 
famous stout. Special Guides are available, . 
except on Bank Holidays, to conduct parties on 
tours of inspection. All you have to do is to 
call at the Visitors’ Reception Room, St. James’s 
Gate, Dublin, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
from Mondays to Fridays or at 11 a.m. only on 
Saturdays. (Bus No. 21 from College Green, 
Dublin.) Children under 12 are not admitted. 
be 
] Blazing a cask in the Cooperage, where casks are made and repaired. 
4 The Hall of Pillars, where barley is converted into malt. 
3. This is one of the Coppers in which Guinness is boiled with the hops. 
4 The Loading Wharf on the Liffey whence Guinness is sent to all parts of 
G.E.2084 the world. 
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